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Introduction 

As state and national policymakers look for ways to improve the rigor 
of the high school curriculum and enhance student readiness for col- 
lege, many are turning their attention to increasing course requirements 
in core academic high school subjects. According to the national policy 
group Achieve, 21 states and the District of Columbia now require 
all students to take some version of a mandatory or default college 
preparatory curriculum to graduate — generally defined as four years 
of English and math and three or more years of science and / or social 
science. 1 In a recent speech in Selma, Alabama, U.S. Secretary of 
Education Arne Duncan vowed to increase opportunities for all stu- 
dents to take college-preparatory classes and called on his Office of 
Civil Rights to conduct compliance reviews in states and districts in order 
to “ensure that low-income Latino and African American students get 
the same access to a college-preparatory curriculum” as their peers. 2 

These coursework reforms are proving to be equally popular among 
educators and the public. In California, for example, parents, student 
advocates, and community organizations aggressively advocated for the 
state and local districts to adopt the University of California’s “A-G” 
coursework requirements as the required curriculum for all students. 3 
In May of 2009, in response to student and community concerns, the San 
Francisco Board of Education passed a unanimous resolution to adopt 
the “A-G” requirements as the default curriculum for all San Francisco 
high schools. 4 A number of other districts and states are actively con- 
sidering adopting similar curriculum policies as part of a national push 
to embrace college- and career-ready standards for all students. 

The popularity of this approach to increasing curriculum rigor and 
college readiness seems, at first glance, to make a lot of sense. Existing 
research shows that students who take high-level course sequences learn 
more in high school and are more likely to attend and perform better 
in college than students who do not take these classes. 5 Yet, despite the 
appeal of mandatory curriculum policies, surprisingly little is known 
about whether changing course requirements will necessarily lead to 
improved outcomes for students. This is because the previous studies 
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Source: Achieve, Inc. (2010). 
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5 Descriptions of existing research linking 
college-preparatory coursework to student 
outcomes may be found in the full study by 
Allensworth, Elaine M., Takako Nomi, Nicholas 
Montgomery, and Valerie E. Lee. 2009. 



